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situation we have to bear in mind the steadily increasing demand
which is coming as our war industries expand, and it is necessary
that all efforts for the production of and economy in fuel should
continue. There are good grounds for the belief that we shall come
through the winter all right, and that, without having deranged our
Army by withdrawing thousands of coal miners from their platoons,
the regular process of our coal supply will be maintained.
There is nothing that Hitler will dislike more than my recital of
these prosaic but unassailable facts. There is nothing that he and
his Nazi regime dread more than the proof that we are capable of
fighting a prolonged war, and the proof of the failure of their efforts
to starve us into submission. In the various remarks which the
Deputy-Fuehrer, Herr Hess, has let fall from time to time during his
sojourn in our midst, nothing has been more clear than that Hitler
relied upon the starvation attack more than upon invasion to bring
us to our knees. His hopes were centred upon starvation, as his
boasts have made the world aware. So far as 1941 at least is con-
cerned, those hopes have been dashed to the ground. But this only
increases his need to come at us by direct invasion as soon as he can
screw up his courage and make his arrangements to take the plunge.
Therefore, we must have everything working forward for the im-
proved weather of the spring, so that we are well prepared to meet
any scale of attack that can be directed upon us. Although we are
infinitely stronger than we were a year ago, or even six months ago,
yet at the same time the enemy has had ample time for preparations,
and you may be sure that if an invasion of this country is attempted
by the Germans, it will be upon a plan which has been thought out
in every detail with their customary ruthlessness and thoroughness.
I now come, on what I hope is a fairly solid foundation, to the
criticism of the Government. The Member for South-West Bethnal
Green (Sir P. Harris) spoke of criticism as being the life-blood of
democracy. Certainly we are a very full-blooded democracy. In.
war it is very hard to bring about successes and very easy to make
mistakes or to point them out after they have been made. There
was a custom in ancient China that anyone who wished to criticize
the Government had the right to memorialize the Emperor, and,
provided he followed that up by committing suicide, very great
respect was paid to his words, and ao ulterior motive was assigned.
That seems to me to have been, from many points of view, a wise
custom, but I certainly would be the last to suggest that it should be
made retrospective. Our universal resolve to keep Parliamentary
institutions in full activity amid the throes of war has been proved.
That is a feat of enormous difficulty, never accomplished iix any such